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“Lead on, O King eternal, 
The day of march has come; 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 
Thy tents shall be our home: 
Through days of preparation 
Thy grace has made us strong, 
And now, O King eternal, 
We lift our battle song.” 


“Lead On O King Eternal” by Dr. Ernest Shurtleff is often used as a 
processional. 


Written for the 1887 graduation exercises of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary—Dr. Shurtleff’s Alma Mater—the hymn is perfect for a college com- 
mencement, yet equally suitable for church. 

Henry Smart, whose tune, Lancashire, is invariably coupled with Lead on, 
O King Eternal, was a talented English organist whose works include an 
opera which was successfully produced in 1855, several anthems and cantatas, 
and a number of compositions for the organ. His first church post was as 
organist of the parish church of Blackburn, Lancashire, which probably ac- 
counts for the name of this hymn-tune. 


Though he comes of a musical family, Henry Smart was largely self- 
taught. His life is an inspiring story of triumph over personal difficulties. 
During his last years he had to battle the loss of sight and from 1864 on, when 
he became too blind to write, he dictated his compositions. Yet his high 
musical standards never faltered. 


In June, 1879—less than a month before his death—the English government 
granted him a pension as a reward for his service to music. His last composi- 
tion was a postlude for the organ, completed only a few days before he died. 


Elizabeth G. Benton 
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“Greatest German composer before Bach” 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ 








by RICHARD GORE 


On the living-room wall of a pastor-musician 
in Berlin hang three portraits: Luther, Schiitz, 
Bach. The Schiitz picture is larger than the 
others and so hangs in the middle; perhaps 
also for the chronology. But its position may 
also be a symbol of the fact that Schiitz was 
an immensely great man, whose greatness has 
been somewhat obscured by the fame of the 
men on either side of him. In any case, the 
arrival of his 375th birth year gives us oc- 
casion for a reassessment of his achievements 
and a better understanding of them in relation 
to the culture of which he was a spokesman. 

No great artist is a forerunner. Schiitz was 
no more a forerunner of Bach than Shake- 
speare was of Milton, or than Bach of Wagner. 
A great artist must be examined in his own 
terms and in those of his heritage. Looking 
at him in the light of what happened after 
him is using the wrong end of the telescope. 
The world of Bach is an entirely different 
world from that of Schiitz and tells us very 
little about the earlier master. 

It is false to judge Schiitz’ music by com- 
paring it to Bach’s, since three developments 
in music intervened between their lifetimes: 
the later seventeenth century Italian opera 
(Carissimi, Scarlatti), the Italian string writ- 
ing of the same period, and the German and 
French keyboard music. These intervening 
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years gave Bach his building-stones. To ac- 
quaint ourselves with the art of Schiitz we 
must forget all these matters for the moment 
and try to imagine what the musical scene was 
like in 1610 when Schiitz, at twenty-five, was 
entering on his long career. 

Among the principles which came into 
music toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the most important was accompanied 
monody, and from that time forward the 
principles monody and polyphony continued 
in peaceful coexistence, the one enriching the 
other. 

It is hardly likely that Schiitz could have 
gained his complete mastery of both the “old” 
and the “new” styles without the advantage 
of the three years (1609-12) of study with 
Giovanni Gabrieli in Venice and of the year 
with Monteverdi (1628-29). Music owes an 
immeasurable debt to his patron, Landgraf 
Moritz of Hesse-Kassel, who made this study 
possible. 

Like some modern teachers, such as Schoen- 
berg, Gabrieli gave his pupil a thorough 
grounding in strict counterpoint before allow- 
ing him to venture into newer styles. That 
this was of permanent value to Schiitz is most 
eloquently demonstrated in the Geistliche 
Chormusik (Sacred Choir Music) 1648, and in 
the contrapuntal sections of the unaccom- 
panied Passions, the Cantiones Sacrae (Sacred 
Songs), the polychoral psalms and others. 

This contrapuntal training included not only 
the manipulation of textures of from two to 
six voices, in both sacred and secular styles 
(cf. the Italian Madrigals 1611), but also the 
handling of multiple choruses such as Schiitz 
used in the Psalms of David 1619 and in the 
third part of the Sympbhoniae Sacrae (Sacred 
Symphonies) 1650. Part and parcel of this 
strict style, especially in madrigals (cf. those 
of Marenzio, Gesualdo, Monteverdi) were 
text-illustration or tone-painting, the use of 
unusual harmonies—third relations, chromatic 
inflection, cross relations, augmented triads— 
the use of nonharmonic tones of all kinds, and 
the greatest freedom of rhythms. Also of tre- 
mendous importance was the control of form 
through the demands of the text. 
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Whether we look at the short motets of the 
Sacred Songs, at the huge structures of the 
1619 Psalms, or at the extended works like 
The Christmas Story or The Seven Words, 
we see Schiitz, like Gabrieli and Lassus, study- 
ing his text down to the finest detail and 
letting it suggest to him the musical structure. 
Not only is each phrase given an idiomatic 
musical setting, but each word, even syllable, 
is set with the greatest care. 

Bach rarely showed such care in the setting 
of particular words: not, in the writer’s view, 
until the songs of Hugo Wolf do we meet 
with it again. In this lies the difficulty of 
translating Schiitz’ texts into other languages; 
it is the greatest stumbling block to a wider 
dissemination of his works. 

What was meant by the “newer” style was, 
first of all, the writing of expressive monody 
over a simple figured bass. The solo pieces 
among the Kleine Geistliche Konzerte (Little 
Sacred Concerts) are the finest and freest 
examples of this technique. Operatic decla- 
mation, such as abounds in the operatic works 
of Monteverdi, was the basis of this style. 
Very interesting is Schiitz’ adoption of a 
device that has marked operatic declamation 
in all periods: the tendency of the tessitura 
gradually to rise during a given scene and 
then, having attained its highest points, to fall 
quite suddenly. A good example of this is 











the very first of the “concerts” aforemen- 
tioned, Haste Thee, Lord, to Help Me. 

Over and over again, Schiitz uses the “Mon- 
teverdi” diminished fourth, the same interval 
we encounter in the hymn “Nun komm’ der 
Heiden Heiland” (Come, Redeemer of Man- 
kind) and in the Franck Symphony. In the 
solos and duets of the Sacred Symphonies we 
find all manner of illustrative devices in the 
vocal lines. Schiitz in his church music used 
more daring musical means than contempo- 
rary opera composers, since his performers 
had to communicate unassisted by gesture, 
action, costume, or scenery. 


Use of Instruments 





In his use of instruments Schiitz goes far 
beyond what he could have learned from 
Gabrieli; it was his study with Monteverdi 
that enriched his command of instrumental 
color. We need hardly say that, although in- 
struments had been used in church and secu- 
lar music for some time, nothing like an or- 
chestral ensemble existed. The string writing 
of the Italian masters had not reached its 
mature flowering. Complete families of 
strings, winds, and brasses already existed, 
also of plucked and beaten and keyed instru- 
ments; but the Schiitz scores, as well as those 
of Monteverdi, show how rich and unstand- 
ardized the set-ups were. 

Many pieces in the Sacred Symphonies 
carry no indications of instruments at all. In 
other “violine o cornetti” are called for. In 
the great masterpiece, Fili Mi Absolon (My 
son Absalom), we find “two trombones, or 
two violins an octave higher.” Just as often, 
however, we find not only exact specification, 
but idiomatic writing. The rushing scales to- 
ward the end of Die Geschichte vom reichen 
Manne und dem armen Lazarus (The Story 
of the Rich Man and the Poor Lazarus), in 
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Vol. 18 of the Spitta Gesamtausgabe, are 
wholly vviolinistic. Violins are required 
throughout Meine Seele erbebt den Herrn 
(My Soul Praises the Lord), Sym. Sac. Il, 11, 
save in the passage starting “He hath showed 
strength with his arm,” where “cornets or 
trumipets” take over. 

In O Herr, bilf, lass wobl gelingen (O 
Lord, Help), Sym. Sac. Ill, 5, the composer 
added prelude and postlude for violins and 
continuo to his Little Sacred Concert I, 16, 
and violins to the middle section, thus giving 
the piece an entirely new and vastly better 
design. It is a pity that the modern reprints 
of the piece give only the early version. 





One might multiply instances of telling in- 
strumental effects: the use of specific wind 
and string instruments in The Christmas Story; 
the “tremolant” required of the violins in 
Sym. Sac. Il, 26, 27; the lovely color of the 
gambas that accompany the evangelist in The 
Resurrection Story; the poignant strings that 
clothe the words of Christ in The Seven 
Words—not chordally, as Bach later did, but 
in imitative counterpoint; the drums in Psalm 
136; or in the small setting of Psalm 150 
(Sym. Sac. Il, 10), the ingenious way in which 
Schiitz suggests instruments without using 
them, a technique he learned, to be sure, from 
older settings of this psalm, perhaps from the 
famous one by Lassus. 


Symbolism 

All compesers of the Baroque time were 
sensitive to music’s ability to represent psy- 
chological, mystical subtleties. Number sym- 
bolism abounds in Bach and in Buxtehude. 
Men like Schiitz, whose work was based pri- 
marily on biblical lore, often felt impelled to 
match in music the labyrinth of symbolism 
that abounds on every page of the Bible. It 
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was no doubt to achieve a chiastic design that 
Schiitz added the violins to O Herr, hilf. 
There was, no doubt, some occult objective 
in his scoring so many pieces for four groups 
of instruments or voices. Nor can it be an 
accident that he ended his Resurrection Story 
with a piece in nine parts. 

He wrote many pieces in six vocal parts, 
especially the “Glory to God” chorus from 
The Christmas Story (cf. Isaiah 6:2, 3). That 
these attempts sometimes border on the humor- 
ous, as they do in many a madrigal, may be 
delightfully seen by examining Drei schdéne 
Dinge (Three Lovely Things), Sym. Sac. Il, 
25. This charming trio for TTB, two violins 
and continuo, written probably for the double 
wedding of two brothers, sports such phrases 
as “wann Briider eins sind,” “eintraglich bei 
einander,” “beide, Gott und Menschen,” all of 
which are deftly mirrored in the musical 
setting. 

But Schiitz’ understanding of his text is 
deep, not superficial. The imprecations of the 
crowd in his Passions are terrible in their 
brevity, as Schiitz the dramatic composer sets 
realism above musical design. His setting of 
Christ’s Six Words from the Cross, in The 
Seven Words, alone among scores of settings 
brings to us the gasps of a dying man, 
wracked beyond endurance. With wonderful 
compassion Schiitz shows us, in The Story of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, the sinful rich 
man’s one redeeming feature, love for his 
brothers. To very few artists would it have 
occurred to show the “deceitful tongues” of 
Psalm 120 (Cantiones Sacrae XIX) by using, 
as a final cadence, the F chord followed by 
that of D. Still more remarkable is Schiitz’ 
achievement in what Manfred Bukofzer 
(Music in the Baroque Era) calls his greatest 
work, Saul, Saul, Why Persecutest Thou Me? 
There, as in all places where his genius 
burned freely, Schiitz achieved what all great 
composers achieve, an intensification of poetic 
idea through the poetical use of sound. 


Hurdles to Popularity 


Why then is his work not better known to 
us? For the same reason that Bach’s cantatas 
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are not better known: the conditions under 
which they were composed no longer exist. 
With Schiitz the difficulties are perhaps even 
greater. Quite apart from the fact that all of 
his works are in foreign tongues, Latin or 
German, we have to reckon with the fact that, 
in his time, the church modes had still not 
given way before the onslaught of major and 
minor. Barlines, though they were used, did 
not mean the same thing that they came to 
mean in Bach’s day, when all music became 
permeated with the regularity of dance 
rhythms. Rhythm, for Schiitz, was still some- 
what fluid, with much cross-accent and fre- 
quent hemiolas. 


Church music was, for the most part, in the 
hands of professional musicians (some of them 
boys, to be sure, but superbly trained), both 
singers and players, and Schiitz naturally 
wrote for his vocal soloists music that is often 
beyond the capacity of our amateur choir 
singers. That he also used amateurs is obvious 
from the disparity in difficulty between the 
writing for the Favoriti, in the Sym. Sac. 
1650, and for the Complementen. We may as- 
sume the latter to be the regular run-of-the- 
mill choristers, the former, highly trained in- 
dividuals, some of them perhaps from the 
Dresden opera. 

Schiitz carried on the Gabrieli tradition of 
polychoral writing. This presents another 
hurdle to us. Only on special occasions can 
the average church muster enough singers to 
be split into two or more SATB groups, and 
even if it could, where could they be placed? 
Some of his greatest works require the par- 
ticipation of various instruments. But some 
do not! In this we are lucky. 


Schiitz indulged in polychoral luxuries be- 
fore the Thirty Years’ War had depleted 
musical establishments. He did not use them 
again until the war was over. To those who 
ask why he used them at all one may only 
reply with Sir Edmund Hilary, when asked 
why men climb mountains: “Because they are 
there.” 


To Be Continued in the 
Next Issue 








A choir with good tonal quality does not just 
happen. It must be developed. In this article 
a singer and voice teacher gives some simple 
suggestions with which a choir director can 
help his choir singer with least training change 
from a liability into an asset. 

Following articles will give ideas of various 
choir directors and voice teachers for the 
development of good tonal quality. 





Some people have an idea that a good choir 
is made up of people who just open their 
mouths and sing. Choir directors know that 
this is not so. Very few people are gifted. 
Few are born with beautiful voices and the 
intelligence and willingness to use them. 

If some members of your choir have pleas- 
ing voices with which to start it is fortunate, 
but it is not the most important thing, for 
these can be acquired with work and correct 
study. The most important things are the de- 
sire to become good singers and the patience 
to work at it diligently and regularly. As 
little as five minutes a day of correct singing 
production will improve the voice more than 
one hour’s practice once a week. The choir 
director can give his choir members hints on 
how to go about this so that the poor choir 
singer can become a real asset instead of a 
liability. 

Any choir director is interested in having 
his choir give a good performance and should 





SING 
UNTO 
THE 
LORD 


by RUTH E. YOUNG 


be willing to help the members learn their 
music. Some do not like to ask for help. The 
director might suggest that any chorister not 
sure of his part stay after rehearsal to go over 
it with him. There may be several who would 
welcome this individual help. 

The director should urge the choir members 
to sing out during these practice sessions so 
he can catch the mistakes and be able to cor- 
rect them. To be sure that the singers under- 
stand their faults the director must show no 
impatience because his.choristers may be slow 
to hear what his ears hear so keenly,. Pa- 
tience and friendly cooperation can work 
wonders. 

Choir members should be urged to take 
their music home for practice and study. 
This is important even if a piece of music is 
occasionally lost. Some singers manage to 
learn their music well with only the aid of a 


pitch pipe. A piano is most helpful, and lucky 
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is the person who can play his own accom- 
paniments. If some members of the choir do 
not have a piano the director may be able to 
help them make arrangements to use the 
church piano for practice. 

Most schools teach the fundamentals of 
reading music. If members of the choir need 
a refresher course the director might suggest 
that they visit a music store or library and 
get a beginner’s book on piano study. This 
would help the chorister to learn to read the 
notes and to get the proper pitch. 

Most singers at some time have learned to 
read music by syllables. The director might 
suggest to the singer who has difficulty learn- 
ing to read music and sing true to pitch, that 
she play one octave on the piano starting at 
middle C and singing the syllables Do, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, Ti, Do. Then the director might 
suggest coming down the scale skipping notes 
—Do-Ti, Do-La, Do-Sol, Do-Fa, Do-Mi, Do- 
Re, Do-Do. This practice will help the singer 
learn the different intervals so that she can 
find the correct note quickly when a chord is 
played on the piano for the different parts to 
get their pitch. 

There is often much inattention within a 
choir when one section is practicing alone. It 
is helpful for the director to suggest that the 
other choir members read the music when 
they are not singing and note what part is 
going to give them the cue for their own 
proper note and entrance. 

The choirmaster might call attention to the 
fact that most hymns have the soprano carry- 
ing the melody, but in anthems the melody 
may be in any one of the voices. The alto, 
tenor or bass part may be far more interesting 
than the soprano. When the choir has trouble 
with a difficult passage the director might 
suggest that they memorize the passage, re- 
minding them that memorizing is only repeat- 
ing again and again until the notes sink in and 
jell. 

The first thing the choir director must help 
the choir members to learn if he wants to 
develop good tone is how to breathe cor- 
rectly. Every note they sing hinges on that. 
Fear of not having enough breath has ruined 
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the singing of many singers. When that 
thought enters a person’s mind he seems to 
run out of breath immediately. 

There is always some air in the lungs. If 
people did not have any air they would soon 
be dead. However, there is not always enough 
to carry a singer over a phrase with ease. The 
simplest general rule for a director to give 
choir members is to breathe at the end of a 
sentence or where there is a comma. He 
should stress that a breath should never be 
taken in the middle of a word. Sometimes a 
phrase is too long to sing with one breath. 
Then the director should decide prior to the 
choir rehearsal where the best place to breathe 
occurs. This is determined by the text and the 
notes. 


Some choir directors begin rehearsal with 
breathing or vocalizing exercises. Others give 
their choristers exercises to do regularly at 
home. Some exercises suggested are: 


1. Take a deep breath slowly and let it out 
slowly. 

2. Take a deep breath quickly and exhale 
slowly. 

3. Stand in front of a mirror and say Ah, 
keeping the jaw relaxed. Sing Ah in the same 
way, picking any comfortable tone. If Middle 
C is comfortable sing Ah on C, then go a tone 
higher to D and sing Ee; come back to C and 
sing Ah; go a step lower to B and sing Ee; 
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come back to C and sing Ah again. Do this 
twice without stopping. Thus you will sing 
Ah—Ee—Ah—Ee—Ah—Ee—Ah—Ee—Ah. 

This is one of the best exercises for limber- 
ing up the jaw and producing a good tone. 
Practice the exercise slowly and then rapidly. 








Ah Ee AhEe Ah Ee Ah Ee Ah 


4. Sing an arpeggio: Ah on C, Ee on E and 
G and Ah on C above middle C. Then go 
back to middle C. 

The director might suggest that his singers 
go up.and down the scale as high and as low 
as they can comfortably go on these two 
exercises, never pushing or forcing their 
voices. 

There are many suggestions which a direc- 
tor can give his choir during rehearsal which 





will improve their singing. He should give 
these suggestions one at a time so that they 
can be carried out immediately and remem- 
bered. They can be repeated often, for choir 
members are human and tend to forget. 

Here are some suggestions a choir director 
might give his singers: 
1. Never change the shape of your mouth 
when you hit a high note. You will change 
the tone if you do. The jaw should drop 
and the tone sound simultaneously. 
2. Words are sung as they are spoken in good 
English, with a few exceptions. One of the 
exceptions is the word “Lord.” If you pro- 
nounce it “Lawd” you will get a better tone. 
R followed by a consonant should always be 
softened in this way or the tone which is 
produced will sound hard. 
3. Sing phrases, not individual words, and get 
into your words quickly. When you have a 
word ending in a consonant and it is followed 
with a word beginning with a vowel, sing the 
consonant with the vowel. For example: “My 
Redeemer, my Redeemer and my Lord.” If 
this is sung “My Redeemuh, my Redeemuh 
rand my Lawd” the tone is improved and the 
words come across clearly and understand- 
ably to the listener. When there are too many 
Rs it gives a very hard sound to the listeners. 

Voices may improve immediately or it may 
take a long time to see much change. Im- 
provement is bound to come if singers prac- 
tice correctly and faithfully. The director 
must constantly urge his choir to have pa- 
tience and to work. Some day they will be 
glad they did. 
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TEEN-AGERS 


Problem or Potential? 


by CATHARINE MORGAN 


“QOh-h-h, so you have a teen-age choir?” This 
question is usually followed by silence and a 
dead-pan expression on the face of every choir 
director within hearing. There is no getting 
away from it—the intermediate choir is a 
real challenge. Only courage and _perse- 
verance can achieve anything resembling suc- 
cess, and the struggle is often so harrowing 
that the less said about it the better—or so 
it seems. However, the reward is altogether 
commensurate with the effort expended. 
Teen-agers are notoriously inhibited. Yes, 
really! They seem bold and unrestrained 
about certain matters, especially those con- 
cerning the opposite sex. Their present open- 
ness will later on make them turn crimson 
with embarrassment for having so publicly ex- 
plored such areas; but when it comes to 
actually doing a worthy thing in public be- 
fore an audience, they turn self-conscious in 
a split second, and the most brazen become 
the most craven. Even if they shout with 
wide open mouths at rehearsal, when it is time 
for the anthem on Sunday, they stand up with 
expressionless faces, and with barely separated 
lips they whisper through what should be a 
robust hymn of praise. Junior choirs fre- 
quently do the same thing, but it looks so 
much worse when tall young men and women 
are at a loss publicly; and, somehow, it sounds 
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worse, because everyone knows how much 
racket they can make under other circum- 
stances. 


Teen-agers are easily led. One or two con- 
fident singers in each of the four parts can 
soon dispel the tonal gloom. Such singers 
may usually be developed by selecting a few 
of the most promising ones and tutoring them 
weekly or fortnightly, according to the good, 
old Westminster-Choir-College plan. Solo 
work, done a few times in the season, not by 
a favored few, but by every choir member 
who can attempt it, helps amazingly to create 
poise in chorus work. And a quartette or 
octette, trained to sing well together, will 
also spread the gospel of confident singing. 

“But four parts, you say? We have only 
girls.” Most assuredly, all-girl groups of teen- 
agers may and do produce beautiful music. 
But where is the fun of that without boys? 
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Don’t scoff! You felt the same way at that 
age—possibly you still do! And why not? It 
is natural and right. “But tenors and basses 
in the teen-age choir? Perhaps it is pushing 
things a bit, but no boy should be made to 
continue singing soprano after his first com- 
plaint, “It’s too high!”—usually voiced in a 
clear treble with no sign of deepening. His 
complaint is, in the main, wishful thinking, 
but even first year junior high is a possible 
time to start a young boy in singing—or 
rather, in singing at—tenor. 

The tenor and alto ranges of voice overlap 
almost to the extent of being identical at 
times.. Most boys of this age can sing with 
ease in the vicinity of Middle C; and while 
the voice is changing the range will be some- 
thing like five or six whole steps around mid- 
dle C. The boy will readily respond to the 
suggestion to keep still when the tone, high 
or low, is one that he cannot reach without 
strain. In the meantime, he is learning to 
harmonize, and this training cannot be begun 
too soon. He will probably be doing alto at 
school—why not tenor in choir, while he is 
about it? At least, he will not grow up to be 
one of those pitiful characters, a man with 
a gorgeous tenor or bass voice, who has never 
sung anything but melody—and by this time, 
probably never will. If only such voices were 
detachable and could be hooked on to those 
who might really make use of them! 

Some boys will remain tenors, but more than 
half of them will finally arrive deep in the 
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bass clef, and will be moved from the tenor 
section to sit—Oh! boy!!—with the he-man 
basses. There are boys whose voices go from 
treble to bass almost overnight, but most of 
them must go through this intermediate stage; 
and they may be kept singing, using good 
judgment of course, throughout this stage. 

A warning! Never ask teen-agers to sing 
with the junior choir which they so recently 
and so haughtily have left behind. Once in 
a while they will live through singing at the 
same service as the junior choir, but never 
with them, unless the number is one for 
massed choirs involving the adult group also. 
“But they are all young people. Why not 
group them together?” You are mistaken. 
Teen-agers are young people but they are not 
children—they are adults, and they should be 
treated so. The sooner that they learn that 
adult conduct is expected of them, and adult 
work also, the better for all concerned. 

Pursuing this idea of adulthood, the teenage 
choir should take the entire service as fre- 
quently as this can be fitted into the music 
schedule of the church. They will probably 
have considerably less volume than the adult 
choir and they will not lead the congrega- 
tional singing as effectively as the more ma- 
ture voices will; but there is a value in the 
first-hand experience they are acquiring. The 
act of specific participation, together with the 
responsibility involved, will go far toward 
making the church a vital part of their lives— 
a thing which must be accomplished before 
maturity if it is ever going to be. 

In addition to service singing, participation 
in the oratorios given by the adult group may 
become a matter of great pride to the teen- 
agers. They may add little to the volume, but 
much to the tonal freshness, and an incalcul- 
able amount to their own knowledge of the 
great works of sacred music. 

When are they promoted to the adult 
choir? It is difficult to set a definite age limit 
for any group. Maturity varies astoundingly 
in individual persons of identical age. If the 
teen-age choir is to include junior high stu- 
dents, no nineteen-year-old will consent to 
being associated with so juvenile an enterprise. 
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It is advisable to retain the high-school-age 
singers in the intermediate choir as long as 
they are happy there—and they will usually 
be content until they have arrived at the lofty 
pinnacle of being high school seniors. They 
rather enjoy feeling superior to the junior- 
high-ers, and it is quite satisfying to the ego 
to condescend to be of help to the younger 
small fry. But when, as often happens, they 
begin to find intermediate choir work too easy 
and too tame, it is wise to transfer them, espe- 
cially if they are seniors in school, to the 
adult group, where they will encounter a 
musical challenge and be a welcome addition. 
It is better to transfer by group if it is 
feasible, rather than by individual promotion. 
If there is a yearly high point in the musical 
calendar, i.e., at Christmas or Easter or Spring 
Musicale, the transfer can best be made fol- 
lowing this peak. Then a whole year of train- 
ing for the younger members will presumably 
prepare them adequately as leaders in next 
year’s big moment. Additions to the teen-age 
group from the junior choir may be done on 
the same plan, even though the times of pro- 
motion may not coincide in the two groups. 
Rehearsing the intermediate choir seems to 


work out better if plans are made many weeks 
in advance. Each number should be worked 
over not more than twice at any one rehearsal. 
Young people are easily bored, and blessed is 
the director who is as quickly bored as his 
singers, for he will then have a real under- 
standing of the youthful reaction toward 
repetition. They do not like to go on with- 
out understanding the music as far as they 
have progressed—but enough is enough! Care- 
ful planning of rehearsal is most essential, for 
the singers must be kept continuously busy. 
It seems superfluous to plan more than a 
very few soc | events for this group. The 
religious education leader usually has plenty 
of this sort of thing for them, and any ex- 
tension of social activity undertaken by the 
choir director is apt to create tension and even 
resentment. This group must feel—instinc- 
tively, not because they are told so—that the 
purpose of the organization is singing—period! 
Good singing and helpful singing done in a 
mature way and very efficiently by earnest 
and devoted young people. What these teen- 
agers learn of church music in childhood and 
adolescence will remain with them throughout 
life. The best is none too good for them. 
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Processionals are gaining in favor in non- 
liturgical as well as in liturgical churches. 
The wide variety of practices which are fol- 
lowed lead many to question what the most 
desirable type of processional might be. 

One reader writes: 

“Is it mecessary that a processional be a 
strict every-one-in-step affair? Many choirs, 
including our own, insist on doing a stiff gait 
that goes like this: 1) left, 2) pull up right, 
3) right, 4) pull up left. 

“Would it be possible to use a hymn in 4 
rhythm for a processional (if the tempo is 
fast enough) by stepping on the first beat 
of each measure? 

“Should the organist keep strict rhythm be- 
tween verses, thus leaving the congregation 
breathless? Could she not count out an addi- 
tional measure after the last measure of the 
hymn before starting the next verse?” 

The first thing that should be said for the 
processional is that it provides an orderly 
method for the choir to enter and take their 
places in the choir pews if these are in the 
front of the church. This does not always 
seem to be the case as there are all too many 
choirs who straggle in even in a processional. 
In order to rectify this sad condition some 
churches have made the processional into a 
march. This is equally bad, for there should 
be nothing of the military march about a 
choir processional. 

In Diapason, the monthly periodical of the 
American Guild of Organists, for November, 
1943; Rupert Sircom, director of music at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in Minne- 
apolis wrote, “The march has always been 
identified with secular life and its expression, 
and not with the spirit of the liturgy. A 
marching priest or chorister is in direct con- 
flict with the spirit and content of all Chris- 
tian liturgy. Conflict is never a creator of 
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beauty and beauty is the servant of liturgy 
and always has been.” 

Luther D. Reed says in his book Worship, 
“Formal vestments necessitate a formal en- 
trance into the church. The group, however, 
should not keep precise step, swaying like a 
platoon of soldiers. The artificial and silly 
‘bridal step’ is entirely out of place. Each 
pair should keep step and be in general agree- 
ment with the pair ahead. The pairs should 
keep well apart and be evenly spaced. An 
arm’s length plus twelve inches is about the 
proper distance.” 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the choir should process singing or 
silently, beginning the opening hymn only 
after reaching the choir pews. The early 
church used sung processionals only for 
festivals. 

We have become so used to sung proces- 
sionals that when we see a choir enter silently 
we seem to be in the deepest mourning only 
fitting for Good Friday. Whatever practice 
is followed hymns belong to the congregation 
and neither processional nor recessional should 
be sung by the choir alone. 

Processional hymns should be hymns of 
praise or fitting seasonal hymns. They need 
not always be in strict 4/4 time. 

Time should be allowed between verses of 
all hymns for all of the singers, both congre- 
gation and choir, to take a good breath. This 
need not be long. There can be no hard and 
fast rule as much depends on the spirit and 
tempo of the hymn. 

Processionals add more to the service if 
choir members do not wear visible jewelry 
with their choir gowns or look around and 
smile at their friends. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to mention these things but services are 
marred every Sunday by just such small 
details. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SING TO THE Lorp: Hymns and Resources for 
W orship in Homes and Churches. Philadel- 
phia: The Christian Education Press, 1959. 
$2.50. 

This new Evangelical and Reformed hymnal 
is planned for use in Sunday schools by young 
people and adults and will replace Christian 
Hymnways which appeared in 1939. As its 
subtitle indicates, it is also planned with the 
needs of family worship in mind, and it offers 
a number of suggestions and resources which 
will be useful in the home. 

More than one-third of the book is devoted 
to worship resources. For church groups it 
provides thirteen thematic services, each con- 
taining varied suggestions of hymns, Scripture, 
prayers, and devotional material. There are 
twenty-six responsive and unison Scripture 
readings using the Revised Standard Version. 
There are also twenty-three pages of devo- 
tional poetry and prose by various authors, 
such as Schweitzer, Kagawa, Browning, 
Tennyson, etc. 

The “Worship for the Home” section con- 
tains a number of guides and forms for var- 
ious family occasions and seasons of the year, 
each with suggested Scripture, hymns, poetry 
and prayers. 

The hymnal section contains a total of 298 
hymns and responses. The usual selection of 
“old favorites” is enriched by such additions 
as the Brother James’ Air (“The Lord’s my 
Shepherd, I'll not want”); the Irish text, “Be 
Thou my Vision” used with the Irish melody 
“Slane;” the Bohemian folk song, “Come all 
ye shepherds;” the French carol, “Orientis 
Partibus” (“Jesus, our Brother, strong and 
good”); “Lanier” by Peter C. Lutkin; “Ora 
Labora” by T. Tertius Noble; and “Charter- 
house” by David Evans. One of the four 
Negro spirituals is “He’s got the whole world 
in His hands.” Once again, however, Martin 
Luther erroneously gets credit for writing 
“Away in a manger.” 

Sing to the Lord is durably bound with an 
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attractive cover. Words and music are set in 
clear and readable type. The worship resource 
material alone makes it a useful book to have 
in the home. Persons responsible for leader- 
ship in worship and music will probably find 
it helpful in a number of ways also in the 


— R. Harold Terry 


Cuitpren Sinc; A Manual for Choir Leaders, 
by Christopher Moore. Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) Inc., Bos- 
ton, 1959. 25 cents. 

This 29-page booklet offers a guide for 
organizing and conducting a children’s choir 
program and also provides a checklist for 
evaluation and improvement of such pro- 
grams. The author effectively documents his 
basic conviction that “A junior choir is reli- 
gious education in and through music.” 

Although some statements reflect the liberal 
point of view of the Unitarian-Universalist 
churches, most of the booklet deals with mat- 
ters of musical methods and techniques which 
do not concern religious doctrine. The author 
recognizes the need for integration of the 
choir program with the religious education 
program and the general music program of 
the church. He stresses the importance of 
providing experiences which weld the indi- 
vidual singers into a strong group and enrich 
their lives with personal and musical satis- 
factions. 

A careful study of this booklet should offer 
helpful insights and encouragement to anyone 
who is responsible for the organization and 
leadership of a children’s choir program. 
However, the author does not soft-pedal the 
requirements for being a children’s director. 
The personality of the director is important. 
He must be a person whom children like and 
trust. He must have a good musical back- 
ground with technical knowledge and ex- 
perience. But the use a person makes of his 
background is more important than the train- 
ing with which he begins. 

The author recommends that requirements 
for membership be based on performance 
standards and not merely “eagerness.” He 

Continued on Page 32 
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Anthology of Sacred Music Series. Concordia. 
$3.50 per volume. 
|. Chorale Preludes by Masters of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries 


ll. Memorial Collection of Organ Preludes 
and Variations by J. G. Walther 
Ill. Johann Sebastian Bach Memorial Collec- 


tion 


All three volumes in the series are edited by 
Walter E. Buszin, whose reputation for this 
sort of work is well established. These three 
volumes are eminently practical, full of excel- 
lent material, and deserving of inclusion in 
every organist’s library. 

VotumeE | is a collection of works by sev- 
eral noted composers who lived around the 
time of Bach, and because of this are some- 
times overshadowed by that great genius. In- 
deed, many of those represented were con- 
nected directly with the master, and include 
musicians who were Bach’s pupils, teachers, 
relatives, predecessors, and successors. The 
important thing to remember about men such 
as Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Walther and Krebs, 
however, is not that they have been pushed 
into the shadow of a giant such as Bach by 
a quirk of history, but that they are co-inheri- 
tors of the same tradition that produced Bach, 
and that their work is quite capable of stand- 
ing on its own merits and possessing its own 
distinct style. A collection such as this does 
a definite service to all organists not yet famil- 
iar with the composers represented, as well as 
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those who are. Because of the fine quality of 
the material it contains, and the sacred char- 
acter of these works, this book should prove 
invaluable to the conscientious church or- 
ganist. 

Votive II is especially welcome, as it is a 
collection of chorale literature by a composer 
so competent in this particular phase of his 
art as to be considered by many the equal of 
Bach in the writing of chorale preludes and 
partitas. This reviewer knows of no compara- 
ble aggregation of the “cream” of Walther’s 
works, outside, of course, of the composer’s 
complete published works. Since not every 
church organist needs, or can afford, the com- 
plete works of any given writer, such a collec- 
tion as this is invaluable in giving a useful 
cross-section of one man’s work. Those not 
yet familiar with Walther owe it to themselves 
to become acquainted with him as presented 
in this volume, and especially with his artlessly 
beautiful partitas, several of the best of which 
are included in this book. 

Votume III has again been collected with 
the church organist who cannot own the com- 
plete works of Bach in mind, while acknowl- 
edging at the same time that this organist al- 
ready owns, or should own, Bach’s “Little 
Organ Book” (sometimes called the “Liturgi- 
cal Year”). While the “Little Organ Book” is 
without doubt the best-known and best-loved 
source of Bach’s chorale preludes, as well as 
the most useful single work, many other 
equally fine and useful chorale preludes are 
to be found scattered among other works of 
Bach. Because they are less accessible, they 
are less well-known. The “Memorial Collec- 
tion,” therefore, does the church organist a 
service in providing a well-thought-out selec.- 
tion of Bach chorale preludes from these mis- 
cellaneous sources, which should serve both to 
supplement and complement the “Little Organ 
Book.” Barbara J. Owen 
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Junior Choir Music 


Anthems for the Junior Choir. Books |, 2, 3, 
4. Westminster Press, 1944-59. $1.10 each. 
Here we find an excellent attempt to serve 

the various needs of the average junior choir. 

Most of the material in the series contain two- 

part harmony and descant. The majority of 

these can also be sung in unison and are di- 

rected to melodies within the voice range 

of the junior choir child. 

The anthems are conveniently grouped ac- 
cording to the seasons of the church year: 
Advent, Christmas, Palm Sunday, Easter, etc., 
and it is good to note that the texts and music 
are by some of our newer as well as estab- 
lished composers of sacred choral music. 
There are arrangements by Charlotte Garden, 
W. Lawrence Curry, Roberta Bitgood, Mat- 
thew Lundquist and Donald D. Kettring. 

In a liturgical service there is no place for 
choric speech. However, if your choir pre- 
sents musical programs and you have use 
for good choric speech, a limited amount of 
space has been given in books 2, 3, and 4 to 
material arranged for the speech choir. Also 
with the advent of bell choirs, an experimental 
number has been included in Book 4. Several 
hymn-type anthems for combined junior and 
adult choirs, such as “Lift Up Your Heads,” 
“That Eastertide with Joy Was Bright,” and 
“To Thee Lord Be Praised,” are included in 
Books 2 and 4. 

This series is an excellent attempt to serve 
the various needs of the average junior choir 
in the Protestant Church. To those in a 
liturgical church, who have limited music 
budgets, it would be wise to weigh the cost 
with the number of anthems included that 
could be used in a liturgical service. 

Jean Doll 


Church Music Summer Schools 


Detroit, Michigan, June 27-July1 

American Guild of Organists national con- 
vention. For information write Frederick L. 
Marriott, 23 East Adams, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 
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East Lansing, Michigan, July 17-22 

Church Music Workshop at Michigan State 
University. Robert Shaw, Mabel Boyter, 
Henry Veld, Corliss R. Arnold and Philip 
Watters on faculty. Classes in directing junior 
and adult choirs, organ and hymnology. For 
information write Church Music Workshop, 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Put-in-Bay, Obio, July 4-8 

School for choirmasters. Gerald Knight, 
Leo Sowerby, George Maybee, James Hop- 
kirk and Paul Allen Beymer on faculty. For 
information write Christ Church, Shaker 
Heights 22, Ohio. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 4-23 

Summer school of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music has special courses in church and 
organ music and choir training under the 
leadership of Dr. Charles Peaker. For infor- 
mation write 135 College Street, Toronto 2B, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Rochester, New York, July 18-22 

Workshop for church musicians held in 
connection with the summer session of the 
University of Rochester Eastman School of 
Music. For information write Edward H. 
Easley, Director of Admissions, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester 4, New York 


Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
July 3-9 

Church Music summer school of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. L. David Miller, Director. Held at 
Camp Ministerium. For information write Dr. 
Earl Rahn, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, 
Pennsylvania. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 20-25 

Organ institute on the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, under the leadership of Dr. 
Johannes Riedel and Dr. Heinrich Fleischer. 
For information write Dr. Johannes Riedel 
Scott Hall 207, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 











ANTHEM NOTES 


Ponder My Words, O Lord. Motet from the 
“Cantiones Sacrae,"’ by Heinrich Schiitz. 
Edited by W. K. Stanton. Peters-Hinrich- 
sen, 1950. 7 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
This anthem is one of the Cantiones Sacrae 

or Sacred Songs, first published in 1625. These 

four-part motets, for which Schiitz at the 
printer’s behest supplied figured basses, are of 
all the master’s works the most practical for 
wide use in the United States, for they ex- 
actly fit what is found almost everywhere— 

a choir of SATB and an organ. They show 

Schiitz the superb master of vocal counter- 

point daring to enrich his music with chro- 

maticism, dissonances, and with many of the 

“affective” devices of the Baroque era. 

The widest possible variety is met in these 
forty pieces, ranging from the almost hilarious 
joy of Cantate Domino to the heartbreak of 
the Passion motets. In every piece we can see 
how the madrigal style has been allowed to 
enliven the texture. And with what joy one 
comes upon spots like the final bars of this 
anthem—Ponder My Words, O Lord—where 
four voices are in a double canon as exciting 
as the one in the “Amen” chorus of Messiah. 

H. J. Moser, Schiitz’ biographer, says “This 
Opus 4 of the master is one of the greatest 
and also one of the least known works in the 
world’s music literature, and a milestone in 
Schiitz’ development.” 


Ten Psalms from the "Becker Psalter,” 1628, 
by Heinrich Schiitz. Edited and translated 
by Robert E. Wunderlich. Concordia, 1958. 
14 pages. 50 cents. SATB. 

It is thought that Schiitz set himself the 
task of setting all the psalms as a kind of relief 
for his grief in the loss of his wife. To the 
seven versified psalms of Luther, the Leipzig 
professor Cornelius Becker had added the 
other 143 in 1602. The few of these little 
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by RICHARD GORE 


masterpieces available in English merely whet 
our appetite for the complete set. Henry S. 
Drinker has prepared a complete set of these 
psalms. 

Though seemingly vertical in style, these 
metrical psalms are just as truly contrapuntal 
as the Cantiones, in that all the voice parts are 
interesting. The rhythmic and tonal variety 
is astonishing. Schiitz retained the traditional 
melodies for the following psalms: 12, 19, 31, 
46, 51, 53, 67, 103, 124, 127, 128, 130, 137. 

The psalm reprinted here is Psalm 84 to- 
gether with the Alleluias which may be sung 
as a response after each psalm. Other psalms 
in this collection are 6, 12, 22, 23, 66, 97, and 
100. 


One Thing Have | Desired, by Heinrich 
Schiitz. Edited by Ulrich S. Leupold. Con- 
cordia, 1957. 6 pages. 22 cents. SA or 
TB. 

This anthem is one of the Kleine Geistliche 
Konzerte or Little Sacred Concerts, first pub- 
lished in 1636 and 1639. It is assumed that 
Schiitz wrote these fifty-five pieces, that 
never require more than five singers and 
organ for performance, to supply the needs of 
those churches whose resources had been 
sadly depleted by the Thirty Years’ War. 
They have been the most widely used of his 
works, not only because of their modest set- 
ups, but because their texts, coming from the 
Psalms, Isaiah, from Gospels and Epistles and 
hymns, provide material. suitable to many sea- 
sons of the church year. 

There is here an incredible richness. Fortu- 
nately much of the solo writing is simple 
enough for choral participation. The pitiful 
sampling of the duets and trios available in 
English should spur one on to adventures in 
the Barenreiter edition and to making one’s 
own English versions. Another possibility is 
to use the uncopyrighted Drinker translations. 
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20 HEINRICH SCHUTZ 
(1585-1672) 
Ponder my words,O Lord Verba mea auribus 
Motet from the “Cantiones Sacrae” (1625) 
Ponder my words, O Lord; consider Verba mea auribus percipe, Domine. 
my meditation. O hearken unto the Intellige clamorem meum. Intende 
voice of my calling, my King and voci orationis meae, Rex meus, et 
my God Deus meus. 
O my God, unto thee will I make 
my prayer. My voice shalt thou hear Quoniam ad te clamabo, Domine. 
betimes, O Lord. Early in the morn- Mane exaudies vocem meam. Mane 
ing my prayer will I direct unto thee, astabo tibi, et videbo. 
and will look up. 
English Translation by Edited by 
M. S. C. HARVEY W. K. STANTON 
PART L 
SOPRANO 
ALTO 
Pon - der my 
TENOR 
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How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 


Psalm 84 
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This music is from Ten Psalms from the “Becker Psalter,” by Heinrich Schiitz. Edited and translated 
by Robert E. Wunderlich. Published and copyrighted by Concordia Publishing House. Price 50 cents. 
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All that hath life and breath, praise ye the Lord. 


Chorus 
SOPRANO 


Al-le- lu-i 
Al-le - lu- i Al-le 
Al-le - lu-i Al-le-lu - ia, 


Al- le - lu- ia, Al-le - 


9 





cS: 
ia, Al-le-lu - ia! 


ia, Al-le-lu - ia! 


ia, Al -le-lu - ia! 
i3 id 


Note: of the rather low alto part it may be advisable to have a tenor sing along with the 
altos. A baritone may also sing with the tenors. 
97-6303 


This music is from Ten Psalms from the “Becker Psalter,” by Heinrich Schiitz. Edited and translated 
by Robert E. Wunderlich. Published and copyrighted by Concordia Publishing House. Price 50 cents. 


Reprinted by permission 











22 One Thing Have I Desired 


Eins bitte ich vom Herren 


Kleine geistliche Konzerte, I. Teil 
- Leipzig, 1636 
P 27: 4 
— HEINRICH SCHUETZ, 1585-1672 
Edited by ULRICH S. LEUPOLD 


Eins bit - te ich vom Her 
One _ thing have I de - sir 
















haet - te ich gern, das haet- te ich gern, 
that will I that will I 





bit - te ich vom Her - ren, das 
thing _have I de - sir ° ed, for 


4 
Note: Schuetz set this originally for two tenors. It may be sung by two sopranos or two medium 


voices, treble or male. 
© Copyright 1957 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U. &. A. 


98-1369 
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haet - te ich gern, 
that will I seek, 


ith im Hau - se des  Herrn moe - ge bla - 
I may dwell in the _ Lord’s house for - ev 















— 
ben. Eins a. ich vom Her- 
I de - sir - 





bit - te ich vom Her 
thing have I de - sir 


ren, vom 


ed, de - 
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- ed, for 


Hau Se de 
dwell in the 


Herrn 
Lord’s 


dass ith im 
that I may 


Hau- se des 
dwell in the 


lang, 


er, 
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haet - te ich gern: 
that 


moe - ge ble 


house for - ev er and 










haet - te ich gern: 
that 


will I seek: 





dass ith im 


will I seek: that I may 


ben mein 


Herrn moe - ge bli - 
Lord’s house for - ev - 














Le - ben lang, Zu Schau - en die 
be - hold i 





die schoe -nen 
- er, be - hold - ing the beau - ty 








(4) # 2 i 6 5 


schoe-nen Got - tes - dienst’ des Her-ren, die schoe-nen Got - tes-dienst’ des 
beau-ty of ~— the Lord, my Sav- ior, the beau - ty of the Lord, my 





Got - tes-dienst’ des Her - ren, die schoe-nen Got - tes-dienst’ des Her - 
of the Lord, my Sav - ior, the beau-ty of the Lord, my Sav - 


und sei-nen Tem-pel zu — be-su - 
and to in - quire___ in __ His tem - 


P 
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und sei - nen 


and to 


dienst’ des Her - 
Lord, my Sav - 


98-1369 4 


Tem - pel, sei - nen 
quire, and to 


Tem - 
in - quire 


be - su 


aii His tem 


Tem - 
in - quire 


Sei - nen 
to 


pel 


die schoe - nen 
the beau - ty 


Got - 
of 


tes- dienst’ des 
the Lord, my 


schoe - nen 


beau - ty 


Got - 
of 


schoe-nen Got - 
beau-ty of 


tes- dienst’ des Her - 
the Lord, my Sav - 


ren, die schoe-nen 
ior, the beau-ty 


Got - tes-dienst’ des 
of the Lord, my 


Her 
Sav 





und sei-nen Tem-pel zu _ be-su - 
and to in- quire in His tem 


chen, und sei-nen Tem - pel, 
ple, and to in - quire, — 


und sei-nen Tem-pel zu be- su - chen, 
and to in- quire__ in His tem - ple, 


und  sei-nen Tem - pel 
and to in-quire —— 


eee 


sei- nen Tem - pel 
to in- quire 


98-1369 





Continued from Page 13 


admits, however, that this is not always pos- 
sible for smaller churches. 

Voice try-outs are recommended because 
they can show the child’s music ability, vocal 
range, sense of rhythm, feeling for phrasing 
and habits of diction, as well as emphasize the 
serious purpose of the group. 

Good suggestions for rehearsals are given. 
“Let no one be mistaken,” says the author, 
“the conduct of rehearsal is an art.” Have 
definite plans for each rehearsal, he urges; 


it may be necessary to alter your plans, but - 


make sure you have plans to alter! Learning 
to listen is one of the director’s greatest prob- 
lems. Common problems that need the di- 
rector’s close attention include entrances, end- 
ings, diction, phrasing, rhythm, tempo, changes 
of pace, and accuracy. 

The use of a tape recorder is recommended 
both as a means of self-evaluation for the 
director and as a means of letting the group 
hear itself as others hear it. 

A repertoire is needed that includes variety, 
balances immediate and long-range satisfac- 
tions, and combines easy and quickly-learned 
pieces with “pieces to grow on” that stretch 
the ability of the group. Unison rounds and 
canons are recommended to provide experi- 
ences in part-singing. 

All in all, the booklet offers a challenge to 
music directors to improve their programs, to 
develop the best techniques for rehearsal and 
performance practices, and thus to contribute 
to the total ministry of the church through 
the vital ministry of music to young lives. 

R. Harold Terry 


For the organist who wants to add to his 
repertory some selections from the masters, 
here are separate pieces from Concordia’s 
Anthology of Sacred Music series. Most 
require above-average playing skill and are 
suitable in services throughout the church 
year. In performing the chorale partitas, 
preludes and fugues the organist may use one 
variation at a time for either prelude, offer- 
tory, or postlude. All the following are edited 
by Walter E. Buszin: 


Concerto in F Major, by Tomasso Albinoni. 
Transcribed for organ by Johann Gottfried 
Walther. Concordia, 1950. 10 pages. 85 
cents. 


Chorale Partita on “All Glory Be to God on 
High,” by Johann Sebastian Bach. Con- 
cordia, 1950. 22 pages. $1.50. 


How Lovely Shines the Morning Star, by 
Dietrich Buxtehude. Concordia, 1950. 11 
pages. 85 cents. 


Chorale Partita on "Praise God the Lord," by 
Johann Gottfried Walther. Concordia, 
1948. 11 pages. 85 cents. 


Chorale Partita on “Soul, Adorn Thyself with 
Gladness," by Johann Gottfried Walther. 
Concordia, 1948. || pages. 85 cents. 


Fugue in F Major, by Johann Gottfried 
Walther. Concordia, 1950. 6 pages. 60 


cents. 


Prelude and Fugue in A Major, by Johann 
Gottfried Walther. Concordia, 1948. 8 
pages. 70 cents. 

Mary Martha Robertson 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


RICHARD T. GORE is a member of the music faculty at the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. He has edited some of the most important Schutz works published in this country, 
as well as an organ accompaniment for Handel’s Messiah. He has also composed including 
the recently published wedding solo “Entreat Me not to Leave Thee.” 

RuTH E. YOUNG is a voice teacher and singer. She is presently soloist at historic Christ 


Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 


CATHARINE MORGAN is organist and choir director at Haws Avenue Methodist Church in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania as well as a concert organist and musicologist. 
R. HAROLD TERRY is worship and music editor of the Board of Parish Education of the 


United Lutheran Church in America. 


Journal of Church Music 
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bE Studies in eS em Liturgy 


INVITATION TO WORSHIP 
by Clifford Ansgar Nelson 


This new volume of 31 readings is designed to accompany the 
recently adopted Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church 
in America. Major portions of the Lutheran Service acquire striking 
new emphasis in these well phrased, polished presentations. Not 
only does the new service give a new public expression, but it also, 
in this new volume guides one into new personal meditation. $3.00 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Iilinois 
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‘What Makes Music Sacred 


by Carl Halter 
Read in the July-August issue 
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Music reprinted in June JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


© NRPIII Ponder My Words, O Lord, by Heinrich Schiitz. Edited by W. K. 
Stanton SATB 20 cents 


® NRCI369A One Thing Have | Desired, by Heinrich Schiitz. Edited by Ulrich 
S. Leupold SA or TB 22 cents 


* NRC6303 Ten Psalms from the "Becker Psalter" 1628, by Heinrich Schiitz. 
Edited and translated by Robert E. Wunderlich. SATB 50 cents 


Music reviewed in June JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
® Anthology of Sacred Music Series. $3.50 per volume 


NRCIO99A Volume |. Chorale Preludes by Masters of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries 


NRCIIOIA Volume 2. Memorial Collection of Organ Preludes and Varia- 
tions by J. G. Walther 


NRCI1I02A Volume 3. Johann Sebastian Bach Memorial Collection 


JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC ®* 2900 QUEEN LANE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 29, Pa. 
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WEE of MUSIC 


| lape Recorders for Choir Use 


For Choir Director, choir and organists, a V. M. 
tape recorder can be of invaluable assistance. 
Here is the means for performers to hear them- 
selves as others hear them. There is no better 
way to provide constructive critical analysis. 


Model VSM710 (as pictured above) 


This easy-to-operate recorder is a first-rate, high- 
fidelity music reproducing instrument. It is to- 
day’s standard tape recorder value with every 
conceivable feature for top-notch recording and 
playback results. 


Check these Functional features: 
Push-button controls 
Precision tape index timer 
High-fidelity speaker system 
Cathoptic Tuning eye 
Automatic Shut-off 


Safety Switch 
Input receptacles 
Output receptacles 
Pilot light 


. $189.95 


Model VSM720 


V-M’s newest, most advanced tape recorder. It 
includes many advanced features heretofore un- 
obtainable in a portable tape recorder. The model 
VSM720 is a 4track tape recorder with 
STEREOPHONIC playback. It boasts all the 
features of the model 710, plus the advantage 





Tape Speed Button 
Monitor Switch 
Pause Button 


23 5 8 2 oS 





for Churches. 


Write for informa- 
tion on Special Price 


of the 4-track tape, and true stereophonic repro- 
duction, when used with an auxiliary speaker 
such as your present radio or record player. 


List price 
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